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Australian Foundry Conditions 


It so happens that, in recent months, we have 
had, in this office, quite a number of Australian 
foundry owners and executives and, in general, they 
are none too happy about existing conditions in 
Australia. During the war there was great activity 
and an influx of labour. One foundry, just placed 
in commission before the war, was designed to 
house a hundred operatives. During the war this 
number was well exceeded, but with the exception 
of South Australia, the trade unions would not 
permit the introduction of female labour. Thus, 
unlike home conditions, which carry 10 per cent. of 
female labour, this useful reserve was not avail- 
able to the Australian industrialist. Like this 
country, there had been a dearth of apprentices 
for many years. Thus, after V.J. Day, this 
foundry, which we presume to be typical of at 
least Victoria State conditions, experienced the 
following conditions. 


The war-time entrants left to return to their own 
trades; the old moulders, having “ done their bit,” 
decided to ‘take their well-earned retirement, and 
no recruits were forthcoming. Thus our foundry 
was faced with a reduction of 50 per cent. in its 
operative staff. Through the Chamber of Trade, 
to which 90 per cent. of the Victoria State foundry 
owners belong, three sustained efforts were made 
to recruit youth, the final one being a personal 
letter to the parents of 5,000 fourteen-year-olds, 
due to leave school last Christmas. The net result 
was that the industry acquired one new boy! The 
owners, therefore, are still seeking a solution, but, 
for the moment, are concentrating by all means 
possible on keeping moulders moulding, by the 
installation. of labour-saving machinery: They 
realise that recruitment of skilled men from this 
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country can only be very small as there is an 
almost equal dearth here. In the last two years 
the foundry industry has been subjected to a series 
of strikes, both State and local, which have added 
to the overall difficulties. 


Technically the country is making good progress. 
For years before the war the Institute of Australian 
Foundrymen was established at Melbourne. It 
has met‘ regularly and many worth-while Papers 
have been read and discussed, but it still remains 
a predominantly Victoria State enterprise and no 
meetings have been held at Sydney or elsewhere. 
The Meehanite system is well established and 
successfully operating, as is also the making of 
high duty cast irons using the Patents belonging to 
the nickel interests. In the non-ferrous field, com- 
mendable progress has also been registered. 


So far as raw materials are concerned, the 
Australian resources are both ample and satis- 
factory, though here and there local shortages are 
the subject of complaint. Recently; probably due 
to labour unrest, there have been some power cuts. 
Like here, there is much talk of State monopolies, 
which has induced feelings of frustration among 
manufacturers. Yet despite all these somewhat 
depressing factors, the Australian foundry owner is 
still, and inherently, an optimist. Because of the 
low cost of living in certain directions, the standard 
of living is higher than here and the excellent 
climate in the South makes possible the fullest, all- 
the-year-round participation in outdoor sport. 
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Quality of Coal 

Speaking to the North-Western Fuel Luncheon Club 
at Manchester, Dr. A. Parker, C.B.E., director of Fuel 
Research, of the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, said that quality in coal was almost as im- 
portant as quantity. Underground in this country there 
was sufficient workable coal to last for at least 200 
years at the present rate of demand. The problem was 
to bring it to the surface and use it most efficiently. 

In addition to the fall in output there had un- 
doubtedly been a reduction in quality of coal. This 
has been inevitable with the need to conserve coal 
and to reduce the quantity of combustible material 
discarded at collieries. This meant that the figures for 
annual output were not strictly comparable in the 
absence of data on what had been the true average 
change in quality. It had been asserted that the average 
ash content of the coal supplied to-day was 5 per cent. 
higher than in 1938-39, expressed on the weight of the 
coal. Owing to insufficient data this figure could not 
be given reliably, but there had definitely been an 
increase in ash content. 

Makers of plant for using or treating coal and the 
plant operators could not achieve the most suitable 
designs of plant and methods of operation until they 
had more information than at present about grades 
and qualities of coal likely to be available for their 
purposes. There was also moisture in the coal. It 


took labour and power and cost money to iransport 
ash and moisture from the colliery to the user and 
also to remove and dispose of the ash after the fuel 


was burnt. 


Research in Sheffield Industry 


How the industries of Sheffield began and the part 
scientific research takes in solving their contemporary 
problems will be described at the F.B.I. Regional Con- 
ference at the Royal Victoria Hotel, Sheffield, on Thurs- 
day; June 5. Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., will be 
chairman of the morning session, when Sir William 
Lake, K.B.E:, chairman of the F.B.I. Industrial Re- 
search Committee, will speak on “Research and 
National Recovery.” Dr. G. P. Jones will trace the 
growth and development of Sheffield industries and 
Prof. R. J. Sarjant will speak on industrial problems 
in the area and their solution by research. Lt.-Col. 
Lord Dudley Gordon, Past-President of the F.B.L, will 
preside at the afternoon session, when Dr. W. J. Rees 
will describe the research facilities offered by Sheffield 
research organisation and Dr. F. L. Lea, the means 
by which the smaller firm can keep in touch with re- 
search activities. 

There will be a general discussion following the 
morning and afternoon sessions of the conference, at 
the end of which Sir Charles Goodeve, Director of the 
British Iron and Steel Research Association, will 
sum up. 

Information on the conference can be obtained from 
the F.B.I. Sheffield Office (2, Wharncliffe Villas, Sunny 
Bank, Sheffield, 10) or from the F.B.I. Industrial Re- 
search Secretariat, 21, Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
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Institute of British Foundrymen 


Nottingham Conference 


A number of minor alterations have been made to the 
programme circulated to members on March 15. These 
changes are all noted in the handbook, which will be 
issued to delegates with their tickets. 

Civic Reception, Tuesday, June 17.—The reception 
by the Lord Mayor and Corporation of Nottingham will 
be at the Council House and not at the Castle. 


Ladies’ Derbyshire Tour, Friday, June 20.—Tea will 
be taken at the Mikado Cafe, Nottingham, at about 
4.15 p.m. and not en route. 

Telephone Number of Conference Office.—The tele- 
phone number of the Conference Office at the Albert 
Hall Institute, Derby Road, Nottingham, will be Not- 
tingham 41298. 

Those members who do not propose to attend the 
Conference are reminded that they may apply for pre- 
prints of the technical Papers. 

Hotel accommodation in Nottingham is extremely 
difficult and members who have not yet made reserva- 
tions should do so at once. The small number of 
rooms, which certain of the hotels allocated to the In- 
stitute, are now completely booked and members who 
have not previously applied to the secretary for accom- 
modation can only be given rooms in Derby, Leicester, 
or certain other outlying places. 

The Institute will arrange special transport for those 
allocated to Leicester. It is believed that certain Not- 
tingham hotels are still able to offer accommodation to 
those who make direct application. 





A New Idea 


Mr. F. G. Cooke, foundry methods engineer to 
C.V.A. Jig, Tools and Moulds, Limited, of Hove, 
Sussex, during a recent visit to this office, told us that 
he is now removing large sized cores carrying grids and 
the like by means of a portable high pressure steam 
generating unit using paraffin as fuel. He estimates 
that the man-hour consumption has been reduced by 
75 per cent. 


F. J. Cook Awards 


In his Presidential Address at the Birmingham Con- 
ference of the Institute of British Foundrymen, Mr. 
D. H. Wood offered £150 in prizes for suggestions for 
improving foundry conditions. These awards were to 
be known as the~“ F. J, Cook Awards.” The Assessors 
appointed by the Council have now examined the whole 
of the entries submitted and announce that the winners 
of the awards are as follow:—First prize, £75: Mr. 
H. Berry, Brighouse, Yorks. Prizes of £25 each: Mr. 
J. R. Horton, Newark, Notts; Mr. J. Hird, Birming- 
ham; Mr. James Timbrell, Leeds. 

The President has also given an additional prize of 
£10 to Mr. W. A. McLaren, of Cape Town. 
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Part II 
By Wm. Y. Buchanan 


No attempt has been made to calculate a grain fine- 


‘ness number. It is preferred that the graphs are filed 
‘in this form and any movement of the hump to left 
jor right can be readily seen by direct comparison of 
Pthese graphs or charts. 


The example (Fig. 8) of dewatering skip sand, taken 


"from October and November consignments, shows a 
Ssynthetic sand very similar to average Irvine Sand 
» (Fig. 9), but capable of giving possibly a slightly higher 
permeability. The degree of regularity is probably as 
jgood, in spite of the fact that the cores removed by 
3 - Hydro-Blast vary haphazardly from oilsand to dry- 
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CLAY PAN 100 72 44 72 
Fic. 8.—TESTS FROM THE DEWATERING SKIP. 
The drysand, being essentially Rock Sand base, in- 


troduces more coarse material and, in addition, a cer- 
tain amount of vent ashes and small coal. The graph 


» of 10 Rock sand consignments, illustrated in Fig. 10. 


shows a material which contains mostly silica sand 
grain and clay. A large quantity of these grains is apt 
to remain in the original aggregate form. These aggre- 
gates, under any mechanical treatment such as mixing, 
riddling, etc., become coated with clay and form pellets. 
Thus, when taking a sample for sand testing, the 


} material which will not pass through an 4 inch mesh 


is discarded and this often means as much as 20 per 


; cent., so that the irregularity is worse even than the 


graph or chart shows. 

However, since the clay is washed out first, the graph 
shows only the classification of washed grains and is 
thus a fair comparison. The value of this sand is essen- 
tially in the clay content, as jt is capable of dilution by 
clay free sand, or weak sand requiring rebonding. The 
main objection is that the irregular contour of this 
chart is apt to be reproduced on the casting surface 

* Paper read before the Scottish Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 
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when blackwash or other 


Application of Hydro-Blast to pine: set wo sux 


ard. 
Using the same screen 


Dressing and Sand Recovery 22.2% ee 


This sand is used in green- 
sand mixtures, mainly to 
improve the quantity of sur- 
face finish, while the required 
green and dry-strength is 
maintained with the addition 
of clay. 

To study fine sands of this type, several finer sizes 
of sieve mesh could be added to the range although 
there is a limit to the number of sieves to be used in 
routine tests. However, the sieves used, 22, 44, 72 and 
100, serve to show the resemblance between Erith Sand 
and the routine tests on the sludge produced in the 
Hydro-Blast plant (Fig. 12). 

These tests show a similar average amount of clay 
and the came grading arrangement. Carrying the grad- 
ing further, the pan material as shown in the classifi- 
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CLAY PAN 100 72 44 22 





Fic. 9—TESTS FROM IRVINE SEA SAND. 


cation graph consists of :—27 per cent. on 100; 28 per 
ceit. on 150; and 18 per cent. on 200. This sludge has, 
as a regular practice, been drained and transferred as 
an addition to greensand, or dispersed in the drysand 
floor. By this means, the fineness of the general 
foundry floor can be controlled, by the systematic ad- 
dition or exclusion of this sludge material. 

A fundamental change in daily sand practice in the 
foundry is, of course, bound to be reflected in the 
general quality of the floor material. The object here 
has been to maintain the existing set of conditions. 
The graphs for “ before” and “ after” show the grading 
has been maintained roughly constant, except that the 
degree of uniformity has been greatly improved and this 
has been refiected in a further improvement in castings 
skin. 

Some washed sand has been diverted from oilsand 
manufacture to the making of drysand facing sand, 
in order to balance the supply and demand and it is 
this washed sand addition which has resulted in the im- 
provement in the uniformity of grain classification (see 
Figs. 13 and 14). Previously, knockout sand from the 
dressing shop had to go through the sand cleaning plant 
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and, in this way, it could not be very closely controlled. 
The washed sand, besides being much more uniform in 
grain size, can be added to the bucket loader of the 
Simpson mixer and there is consequently much less 
fluctuation in the clay content of the mixed sand. 

The classification chart for the samples taken in 
October and November, 1945 (Fig. 15), shows green- 
sand rather on the coarse side. In addition, at this 
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Fic. 10.—TESTS FROM TEN CONSIGNMENTS OF ROCK 
SAND. 
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11—TESTS FROM ERITH SAND. 


time, all aerating machines were out of order and new 
ones on rather long delivery. 

This classification is, therefore, not particularly good, 
and there are signs of some irregularity in consecutive 
samples. The use of Hydro-Blast sludge has moved the 
hump to the left and the indirect beneficial effect of the 
Hydro-Blast plant on uniformity of classification is 
evident (Fig. 16). It should be noted that the major 
alteration in the classification was intentional, and it can 
be moved about at will. 

The effect of the change in practice on oilsand can 
be seen by reference to the charts giving the usual 
general tests on A.F.A. test-pieces (Figs. 17 and 18). 
First, it should be noted that as the sand is not dried, 
the moisture content is apt to be higher in cold weather 
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and falls progressively during the summer. This cop. 
dition, though not ideal on paper, has never been, 
serious detriment to daily practice. , 

The original sand was inclined to have too high a pe. 
meability and tended to dry out too rapidly durin 
warm weather. By comparison, the green-strength 
better and the dry-strength, about the same. The per. 
meability is lower, that is, from about 100 to 75. Th 
moisture is higher in the mixture using washed sand 
but this could be due to the time of the year, as muh 
as to any change in technique. 
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70 
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. 12.—TeEsts ON SLUDGE FROM THE HypDRO-BLAST 
PLANT; 


DRYSAND 12-9-45 — 16-10-45 




























































































































































































CLAY PAN 100 72 44 22 
Fic. 13.—EaRLY TESTS FROM DRYSAND. 


The new oilsand is made without any additional 


binder, the only difference is that it is black in colour} 


when mixed, does not dry out so quickly and therefore 


“works” better and tends to give rise to less burnt-on 
It is interesting to note} 


sand when coating is scanty. 
that the coreshop operators prefer the new material. 


In testing drysand and greensand, the approved A.F.A. | 


method is used for green-strength, permeability and 
dry-strength, with the addition of the Author’s own 


tests for flowability and plasticity or deformation, 


which have been described in previous Papers. 


It should be emphasised again, that great care should 


be taken lest more is read into these graphs than is 
justified, that is, the A.F.A. test measures several vari- 
ables at once and this should always be borne in mind. 
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However, since these are routine tests to maintain the 
status quo, the general trend of the graphs is sufficient 
for the purpose. 

These are the normal routine records and are not 
specially prepared for this Paper in the research manner. 
The first notable feature is that the use of the Hydro- 
Blast caused a considerable increase in greenbond, 
which resulted in a cutting down of clay additions to 
drysand. This increase in green-strength has 
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Fic. 14.—LATER TESTS FROM DRYSAND. 
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CLAY PAN 100 72 44 22 
Fic. 15.—TEStTs ON GREENSAND. 


maintained with reduced bond addition (Figs. 19 and 
20). All other properties such as permeability, dry- 
strength, moisture, and flowability have been maintained 
the same. The deformation has been slightly improved. 
This is an advantage in moulding. 

Any effect of the installation of the Hydro-Blast 
plant on greensand (Figs. 21 and 22), must be traced 
indirectly through the drysand, which is used as a base 
from which to make up greensand mixtures, so that 
the effect may be more gradual than in the case of 
drysand mixtures, which actually contain an addition 
of washed sand. The green-strength has again been 
decreased slightly with an increase in permeability, 
while the dry-strength has dropped slightly. The defor- 
mation is again better with the flowability maintained 
the same, indicating improved moulding properties. 
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There is again more uniformity of test figures in the 
latter figures showing better control. 


Drying and Handling of the Washed Sand 


The sand skips are so constructed with louvres at 
one end that, given time in a dry atmosphere, the 
sand would dry out naturally. The time available for 
this is controlled by the output of sand from the wash- 
ing operation. For oilsand making the important 
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Fic. 16—LaTeER TESTS ON GREENSAND. 
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question of artificial drying must be considered. This 
is quite an important item in the process and is one 
which might quite well alter the balance of values in 
favour of scrapping this washed sand and buying new 
sand. 

The objections to drying this sand are the first costs 
of a rotary drier, space required, mechanical feeding 
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Fic. 18.—LATER TESTS ON OILSAND. 


equipment, and cost of maintenance and fuel. In 
deciding against this additional installation, the follow- 
ing factors were. considered important:—(1) Using a 
dry binder, complete drying is not necessary and a con- 
siderable latitude can be allowed; (2) using a large 
storage space a considerable interval between dumping 
and using can be achieved; and (3) a few red hot 
casting heads can be used to accelerate the drying while 
the sand is still in the foundry. 

One drying system was tried. This consisted of a 
sheet iron floor in the dumping house. This floor 
rested on a series of low walls forming a zig-zag 
flue into which a fire box delivered hot gases under 
pressure of a fan. A powerful fan was installed in 
the storage hopper and the dry sand sucked up by a 
nozzle on a large rubber hose. The whole system 
worked, in a way, but was discarded for several 
reasons, amongst which were: (1) Sand does not dry 
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on a plate unless the layer can be kept less than 2 in, 
deep—that is, not fast enough; (2) if the layer is 
deeper the fuel cost begins to reduce the economic 
margin in favour of using washed sand; and (3) as soon 
as sand is dried the dust nuisance reappears. As the 
Americans say, “nothing kills dust like water.” The 
present system, which naturally works better in 
summer, is quite efficient and has no objections at all, 
It is as follows:— 

The skips, shown in Fig. 23, are tilted in the foundry 
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Fic. 19.—EARLIER TESTS ON DRYSAND. 


to assist draining. Hot metal heads are used to assist 
drying. The sand is dumped on the elevator floor and 
shovelled, as slowly as production will allow, so as to 
give further opportunity for drainage. The elevator B 
is driven from above and consists of a simple balata 
belt carrying small buckets about 4 in. by 3 in. by 
3 in. This is moving fairly fast so that it tends to 
throw the sand in wads after the fashion of the Sand- 
slinger. When the sand was very wet, this tended to 
form a very dense heap which dried slowly. 

To improve this condition, an aerator was constructed 
and driven off the top belt pulley. The average speed 
was about 600 r.p.m. and, as the elevator delivers the 


‘sand, it is caught up by this aerator and sprayed in a 


stream across the storage hopper to form a loose heap 
in. an ideal condition. for air drying. 

The large 100 ft. brick chimney, a relic of earlier 
times, was removed and the flue led into the storage 
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hopper, which is now heated by the mild radiation of 
the mild steel chimney G. The workmen can now do 
a certain amount of selecting and blending of the raw 
sand in filling the measuring skip, which supplies the 
oilsand mixer. This arrangement is perfectly  satis- 
factory. 


Mould Coatings and Burning On 
The introduction of the Hydro-Blast affords an 
opportunity for closer study of the quality of casting 
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Fic. 20.—LATER TESTS ON DRYSAND. 

surface. This is rather more difficult when castings 
are cleaned by light hammering, chipping or scraping. 
As the effect of the water jet is constant, the degree 
of cleanliness is easily judged, and this degree of 
“finish” can be directly linked up with the coreshop, 
and particularly with the mixing of blackwash. 

Small areas of core surface which have not been 
blackwashed or similar areas of core mould which 
have been carded, can readily be set aside for the 
foreman’s attention and these eliminated progressively. 
Similarly, when the blackwash is mixed in mechanically 
agitated tanks, the constituents can be added carefully 
by weight and the consistency checked daily by 
viscometer. The present general purpose blackwash 
giving excellent results is:— 

5 cwt. blacking; 42 lb. plumbago; 55 lb. proprietory 
binder, and 50 galls. water. Viscometer reading: —15 
seconds. This can be altered at will. 
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Cost 
It has been sometimes said that the Hydro-Blast does 
not really pay. This is quite possible under certain 
circumstances, e.g., keeping two men where one will do, 
washing, grading, and collecting sand only to be dumped 
ultimately, allowing new men to make their own pace, 

which usually has a negative acceleration, etc. 

_ It is not proposed to go into details of cost, deprecia- 
tion, interest, etc. However, it cannot be said that the 
plant described does not pay. Costs are useful only 
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FLOWABILITY % 


as a guide, as they vary considerably with the type of 
casting. In order to pay off the cost of this plant, say 
in three years, a certain minimum turnover of castings 
is required, or dressing wage bill to be more exact. 

The cost of operating the plant is about 6s. 54d. 
per ton. This consists of:—Wages, one man; water 
used, 25,000 galls. per day., and electric power, 58 units 
per hr. full load. The cost of oilsand previously, that 
is just before installation (3-10-45) was 15.185 pence per 
cwt. After installing Hydro-Blast (28-11-46) it was 
9.00 pence per cwt. This represents an all-in saving 
of new sand, plus corresponding cost of dumping 
surplus, of about £800 per year. The percentage of 
dressers to moulders has dropped from 42 to 32.8, and 
will go lower. 

From the data to hand so far it appears that a plant 
of this kind should pay off its first cost in less than 
three years, but it must be made to pay. 
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DISCUSSION 


A discussion followed, in which various members 
took part. , 

Mr. T. SHANKS (Branch-President) said that during 
his recent visit to America he had been informed that 
many foundries preferred to use the Hydro-Blast sand 
even though cheap sand supplies were available close 
to the foundries, because the washed sand gave greater 
uniformity. 


GREENSAND 
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Fic. 22.—LATER TESTS ON GREENSAND. 


1946 DECEMBER 


MAY 29, 1947 


Mr. PATTERSON (Babcock & Wilcox) said he did not 
think the speaker had drawn enough attention to the 
cleanliness of the dressing shop atmosphere. 

Mr. T. CAMERON, JunR., said that he was surprised 
to note that the speaker cleaned small castings. He 
thought the Hydro-Blast was used exclusively on large 
castings. - 

Mr. Arnott (G. & J. Weir) expressed surprise at 
the low handling costs given. 

Mr. Younc (Harland & Wolfe) said he felt sure the 
system could be made to pay. 
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Fic. 23.—SAND-DRYING ARRANGEMENTS, 








Foundry Trade Journal 
Index 


January to April, 1947 


The index to the FouNpry TRADE JourNaL for the 
period January to April, 1947, is now ready and may 
be obtained gratis on application to the Publication 
— 49, Wellington Street, Strand, London, 

Tot 4 


Reports on German Industry 


The following Reports, which may be purchased from 
H.M. Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1, 
are now available. Post-free cost as shown between 
brackets. B.1.0.S.605, Some Marine Applications of 
Light Alloys in Germany (ls. 1d.); B.I.O:S. 1165, 
Aluminium Hollow-ware Industry in the British Occu- 
pied Zone of Germany (3s. 2d.); F.1A.T. 794, The 
Porcelain Enamel and Ceramic Colour Industry in Ger- 
many (6s. 8d.). 
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Institute of British Foundrymen 


1947 Awards 


The Institute of British Foundrymen has announced 
the following awards for 1947. 


Oliver Stubbs Gold Medal 


In recognition of the high value of his services to 
the Institute, award of the Oliver Stubbs Gold Medal 
has been made to A. B. Everest, Ph.D., B.Sc., F.1.M.., 
development and research department of The Mond 
Nickel Co., Ltd., London. 

Dr. Everest was educated at Rugby School and 
trained at the British Thomson-Houston Co., Ltd., 
Rugby. He graduated from Birmingham University 
and has been associated with his present company since 
1928. He was elected to membership of the Institute 
in 1921. His first paper prepared for the 1.B.F. was 
the official exchange paper presented to the Inter- 
national Congress at Barcelona in 1928 and since that 
date he has presented many others to Branches and 
Conferences of the Institute. 

Since the award relates particularly to his work for 
the Institute, special mention should be made of his 
long and intimate association with the Technical 
Council, to which he was co-opted in 1932 and its sub- 
committees. He served first as secretary of the cast 
iron sub-committee, later being elected chairman and 
subsequently was appointed chairman of T.S.4., which 
was responsible for the preparation of the report. 
“Recommended Methods of Casting Cast Iron Test 
Bars,” published in 1945. Dr. Everest was also secre- 
tary of a special committee appointed in 1943 to pre- 
pare special Report No. 3—Fuel Economy in Foundries 
and is currently serving as chairman of T.S.17 (stress 
relieving of iron castings) and a member of T.S.18 
(stripping temperature) and T.S.16 (cast iron speci- 
fications). He also represents the Institute on a num- 
ber of British Standards Institution and other external 


| committees and on the International Committee for 


Methods of Testing Cast Iron. Dr. Everest is also a 


| Most active member of the Literary and Awards Com- 
| mittee and 


the Membership Committee and was 
President of the London Branch in 1937-38. 


E. J. Fox Gold Medal 


On the recommendation of the assessors, the Council 
has awarded the E. J. Fox Gold Medal to Mr. Tom 
Makemson, M.B.E., Assoc.M.C.T., Secretary of the 
Institute, “in recognition of his outstanding services 
to the foundry industry as Secretary of the Institute 
for 21 years and of his outstanding work during the 
veriod 1940-46 as joint director and later Director of 
Iron Castings in the iron and steel control of the 
Ministry of Supply.” 

Mr. Makemson was trained as a patternmaker at 
Workington and was subsequently employed at the 
British Westinghouse Co. (now Metropolitan Vickers 
Electrical Co., Ltd.), Manchester. first as a pattern- 
maker, later in charge of foundry and patternshop 
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apprentice training and finally in the research depart- 
ment. He studied mechanical engineering and metal- 
lurgy at the Manchester College of Technology and 
was awarded the Associateship of the College. He 
was elected to membership of the Institute in 1917, 
became Lancashire Branch Secretary in 1923 and was 
appointed Secretary of the Institute in 1926. In the 
same year the International Committee of Foundry 
Technical Associations was formed and Mr. Makem- 
son was appointed Secretary; he has also been secre- 
tary of the Manchester Association of Engineers since 
1927. 

He was seconded to the Iron and Steel Control in 
May, 1940, later becoming Joint Director and after- 
wards Director for Iron Castings. He relinquished 
this post in July, 1946. He was awarded the M.B.E. 
in January of the same year. For many years he has 
been a member of the Council of the B.C.I.R.A. and 
of numerous other committees connected with the in- 
dustry. He has been particularly active in matters 
connected with apprentice training and education and 
was for a number of years an examiner in the City & 
Guilds foundry practice and pattern making examina- 
tions. He has attended foundry conferences in many 
European countries and has twice visited the U.S.A. 


British Foundry Medal 


The British Foundry Medal is to be presented to 
Mr. Basil Gray, B.A. (Cantab.), author of the paper 
“ The Production of Grand Slam Bomb Castings.” read 
before the Birmingham Conference last year. 

Mr. Gray was educated at Winchester and Cam- 
bridge, served an engineering apprenticeship with 
Vickers, Ltd. and is now a director of the English 
Steel Corporation, Ltd. and Taylor Bros. & Co., Ltd.. 
Manchester. He was chairman of the Ministry of 
Supply Joint Committee for tank steel castings during 
the recent war, is now chairman of the British Steel 
Founders’ Association Technical Committee and 
President of the Institute’s Sheffield Branch. One of 
Mr. Gray’s forefathers was a founder of the firm of 
Naylor Sanderson, established about 1805, which was 
one of the parent firms of the Vickers group and his 
present company, with which his family have an un- 
broken record. 


Meritorious Services Medal 


In recognition of the services which he rendered 
to the Institute during Mr. Makemson’s war time 
absence with the Ministry of Supply, the Council has 
awarded the Meritorious Services Medal to Mr. John 
Bolton, Assistant Secretary of the Institute. Mr. 
Bolton joined the Institute’s staff in February 1938, 
having previously been on the editorial staff of the 
Foundry Trade Journal. At the outbreak of war in 
September, 1939, he was mobilised with the Territorial 
Army, but was released to return to the Institute’s 
service in May, 1940, upon Mr. Makemson’s appoint- 
ment to the Iron and Steel Control. For most of the 
time from that date until the Secretary’s return in 
August, 1946, Mr. Bolton has been in charge of the 
Institute’s office. 
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New Catalogues 


Industrial Radiography.—Published by Ilford, Limited, 
Ilford, London. 


This publication, ostensibly a catalogue, fills a long- 
felt want in the radiographic sphere. All the materials 
available and necessary for the production of good 
negatives are listed and described and a clear explana- 
tion of the factors governing the choice of screens 
and filters is the high light of the booklet. A speci- 
men lead screen is enclosed with the booklet and 
those who are in the habit of working at 120 kVp or 
over should try a couple of test exposures and see the 
difference for themselves. 


Foundry Requisites. From the Harborough Con- 
struction Company, Limited, of Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire, we have received seven leaflets. They 
take the form of three-page folders numbered serially, 
and deal with parting powder, pattern stone, iron 
cement, core oil, fluxes for aluminium alloys, fluxes for 
copper base alloys, and core compounds. The centre 
panel of each leaflet is devoted to the presentation of 
standard yet useful technical data. They are available 
to our readers on application to the issuing house. 


Conveyors. The Gridway Division of Fisher & 
Ludlow, Limited, Rolfe Street, Smethwick, Staffs, has 
sent us a 36-page well-illustrated brochure detailing a 
belt conveying system, which is designated “ Flowline.” 
By utilising the unit construction, the system has now 
been so simplified that the conveyors are said to be 
suitable for erection by unskilled labour. They are of 
light construction and well adapted for the conveying 
of cores, but not for the handling of a heavy through- 
put of castings, as the limit is 2,000 lb. dead weight. 
The speed range is particularly wide and easily variable. 
As ancillaries, the firm supplies side benches and tables. 


Book 


Review 


Industry and Research, being the full report of a two- 
day conference arranged by the Federation of 


British Industries in March, 1946. Published by 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited, Parker Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C.2. (Price 10s. 6d. net.) 
The FouNDRY TRADE JouRNAL dealt editorially with 
this at the time the Conference was held and serious 
objection was taken to a statement in one of the Papers, 
which reflected on the quality of British castings. The 
statement, although still unsatisfactory, has been 
modified and a comment made by Mr. Parkinson has 
been inserted which helps to correct the bad impression 
given, but it is much milder than the one used by the 
reviewer at the Conference. Now that all the Papers 
are available in book form, it makes quite good read- 
ing, the discussion being in some cases quite 
illuminating. 
VV... F. 
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Publications Reeeived 


Colliery Guide and Directory, 1947. Published by the 
“Iron and Coal Trades Review,” 49, Wellington 
Street, London, W.C.2. Price 2s. 6d 


Since the National Coal Board assumed control of 
the coal mining industry, it has not been too easy to 
find out who is who and what is what. Through this 
excellent publication, well-illustrated by clear maps, 
the reader is provided with complete information as 
to the personnel of the Board and of the eight 
divisions, toegther with the names of the managers and 
location of each undertaking. In addition, there are 
the names and addresses of many hundreds of collieries, 
which have not been taken over by the Board. We 
confess to personal ignorance of this most interesting 
wide scale exclusion. 


Nickel Cast Iron for Engineers. Published by the 
Mond Nickel Company, Limited, Grosvenor 
House, Park Lane, London, W.1. 


' This brochure, which is excellently illustrated, gives, 
in 24 pages, very complete information about the 
potentialities of nickel cast iron for engineering pur- 
poses. To say that it should be as useful to the engi- 
neer as is the Foundryman’s Data Book to the maker 
of ferrous castings is indeed according it high praise. 
Nickel cast iron now embraces a particularly wide 
range of alloys, grey. white and acicular—the latest 
and one of the most interesting of nickeliferous cast 
irons. Of real importance is the appendix, which, in 
nineteen paragraphs, makes easy going of the choice of 
nickel cast iron for any specific purpose. 

Engineers, especially those with the civil service 
mentality, do like to “cover” themselves by quoting 
B.S.I. specifications. For their sake the brochure might 
usefully have co-related, perhaps by a footnote to 
Table I, the alloys which are well suited for fulfilling 
the standard specifications. The general spreading of 
knowledge of the information in this booklet should 
react beneficially on the cast-iron foundry industry. It 
is available to readers, both home and overseas, on 
writing to Grosvenor House. 


“ Grazebrook.” Published by M. & W. Grazebrook, 
Limited. Dudley, Worcs. 


The reviewer had some little difficulty in deciding 
whether this was or was not a catalogue. It has many 
of the characteristics of a high-grade souvenir booklet, 
and particularly commendable are the cover, the 
coloured illustrations and the historical notes. It is a 
matter for congratulation that this is no “clogs to 
clogs” in three generations, but a story of continuous 
and steady progress under the leadership of six genera- 
tions of Grazebrooks dating back to 1750—nearly 200 
years! There is, however, a catalogue aspect to the 
publication, all neatly tabled for easy reference. The 
first section deals with the products of the foundry. 
the second with welded structures and the final one 
with lead-lined tanks. 
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What I think 
Mechanisation 


The London Branch of the Institute of British 
Foundrymen recently held a short paper competition 
on the above subject. Herewith are two prize-winning 
Papers. 


[st Prize—C. S. F. Murray 


There has been an ice age, a stone age, an iron age, 
and now there is an age of power cuts plus an age of 
mechanisation. It is anticipated that mechanisation is 
visualised without power cuts and is as applied to the 
foundry. It is as well to get a clear conception of suc- 
cessful mechanisation at the very outset. There are 
some angles to mechanisation which leave no room for 
sentiment and the sooner this is appreciated by every- 
body concerned and plans laid accordingly, the more 
successful mechanisation is likely to be. 

For mechanisation to be successful, it must be viewed 
as a giant machine, not a series of little ones, but one 
complete whole. Everyone employed in it must per- 
form an essential function and, if that one breaks down, 
the machine will stop. This introduces the fact that 
replacements must be at hand to prevent this. No one 
man can be as “special,” from that point of view and 
there must be an understudy to take over immediately 
one member falls out. To make this possible, this will 
mean a breakdown of operations to their utmost sim- 
plicity. What formerly was performed by one operator 
will be broken down so that several operators will be 
required to do it, but what each operator does will be 
essentially simple. 


The Production Factor 


Cogs in a wheel? To be brutal—yes; but the great 
question is, does it give increased production at a lower 
cost? If the answer is in the affirmative, then mechanise. 
Should the answer be in the negative, then rule it out, 
but do not play with it, as this costs money. 

With increased production uppermost in the mind, 
one must study carefully each job on its own merits. 
Mechanisation is not the panacea of all production 
ills, but used intelligently it is a big factor in curing 
many of them. 

The Author has often seen a machine installed in the 
foundry and the pattern taken from the floor and 
mounted on a plate and used on the machine, thus 
giving an increase in production by some 50 per cent., 
whereas a little study and planning and two patterns 
could have been put on the plate sometimes more, 
giving such an increase in production that it obviously 
proves that the use of the machine more than justifies 
its cost. Also, that there is such an increase in produc- 
tion for the same labour force. 
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Sometimes it is beneficial to 
mount two. different types of 
patterns on the same plate, but 
one has always to be careful not 
to overdo it. Experience tells, but 
trial and error should definitely 
prove the economics of any such 
proposition. It has been found in 
many instances that the running or gating system re- 
quires considerable modification to what was used when 
making the job on the floor or bench. On such items 
can depend the success or failure of the use of a 
machine in the foundry. If there be sufficient quantity 
it pays to get good metal patterns and core boxes (if 
any), as this lowers maintenance costs considerably. 
Some finms, who have a running job, mount 
their pattern on a_ plate, always leaving a 
corner on the plate free to take odd jobs, the 
quantities of which may be small. The pattern 
can be fixed in a very short time and while the 
plate is running, the odd jobs are being made without 
any special set-up, or odd sides being made for them. 
In such cases very often it is a wood pattern that is 
used, which makes it easy to mount, whilst being the 
cheapest from which to make for small lots. The man 
does not put down any more boxes per day, but the 
castings are produced along with the running line and, 
if the man is paid so much per box, it means that the 
castings are relatively cheap and quick to produce. 


One major decision with mechanisation is to buy the 
best equipment and ensure that all the auxiliaries are 
acquired, There is not much point in installing a 
battery of moulding machines and then to continue 
mixing sand by hand, or have men carrying boxes to a 
bed, when a conveyor or roller track permits them to 
pursue their calling as moulders. 


The patternshop must be equipped to produce the 
best patterns possible for the moulding machines and 
core machines. There is no point in working an old 
wood core box that requires maintenance every day 
when a machine in the patternshop would be able to 
produce a first-class metal box which could outlast the 
life of the job with little or no maintenance, whilst 
also ensuring that the cores will be sound and dimen- 
sionally correct. 


of 
* 


Alternative Schemes 


Many foundries cannot instal moulding machines 
owing ‘to the size of the job or for some other reason, 
but mechanisation in some of these cases could be 
effected with a Sandslinger or perhaps by the use of 
pneumatic rammers, which would result in increased 
production with little capital outlay. Others again 
find that mechanisation consists of a roller track or 
conveyor which can take the moulds to the casting 
station and leave the men free to get on with the 
moulding, also taking the job to the metal instead of 
the metal to the job. Then there is the use of 
pyrometers instead of the old style of guessing by 
the colour of the metal and other conditions. Apart 
from uniform heats, it follows that the former 


specialist can be off on holiday or ill and still the 
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Mechanisation 








metal would be at the correct temperature at the right 
place at the right time, without worrying whether 
Smith is as good a guesser as Jones. 


Sand testing machines are well established and 
their use ensures greater uniformity in the sand as 
against the method of taking a handful, shutting the 
eyes, counting ten and hoping for the best. 

With a mechanised layout, the operator's wages 
should show an increase over hand methods. This 
should be accountable by (1) increased production 
owing to mechanisation and (2) there should be less 
and more controllable scrap in the foundry. The in- 
creased production should be accounted for by more 
boxes per day and very often more in them, and in- 
cidentally less skilled labour is required to produce 
them, thus releasing a skilled man for some other im- 
portant work is an asset which cannot, without 
difficulty, be properly valued. This aspect of mechani- 
sation is definitely on the credit side of the mechanisa- 
tion bill. That there should be less and more 


controllable scrap may be the subject of controversy 
in some circles. 













Pattern Suitability 


Patterns and equipment which was used to produce 
by hand methods, then used on a machine will 
probably produce more scrap, but, provide the machine 
with good patterns and equipment and one should 
find that the moulds on examination show a more 
even and uniform density of sand, while dimensional 
limits will be more strictly held. Casting will be per- 
formed at controlled temperatures, as they should be 
cast in a special area. One result should be a greater 
output of sound castings to specified dimensional 
limits. 

The use of mechanisation should enable many of 
the difficult operations to be broken down and sim- 
plified so that production should be lighter, from a 
manual point of view, also simpler from the specialist's 
point of view. This in turn should enable one to 
introduce less skilled and female labour. When one 
gets to this stage, the work should be more congenial 
and should improve relations between labour and 
management. 

The reduction of production costs is ever the aim 
of the manufacturer. Full mechanisation should pro- 
duce this desired end. Increased production at lower 
capital outlay should be the normal result of planned 
mechanisation. This increased production should more 
than offset the increased overheads which are generally 
associated with mechanisation. 


Thus, by planned mechanisation, there should be:— 
(1) Increased production; (2) increased wages; (3) 
easier work through lighter loads; (4) decreased pro- 
duction costs, and (5) the above will more than meet 
the increased overheads which may accrue through 
mechanisation. Give it a chance, but, see that it is 
a fair chance. 
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2nd Prize—S. B. Michael 


One meets in common use expressions such as “a 
mechanised foundry,” ‘a partly mechanised foundry,” 
“a fully mechanised foundry” and so forth; thus it 
would seem that the term mechanisation has different 
degrees of meaning for different foundrymen. In its 
ultimate conception, the description ‘* mechanised 
foundry ” probably conveys to the majority a mental 
picture of a foundry in which there has been the widest 
possible substitution for human effort, of the resources 
of mechanical devices, throughout the different phases 
of production, tending towards an overall procedure 
that is automatic. 

Since, however, foundries vary widely in function 
and scope, it would appear the better plan to consider 
the subject under the broad aspect of the application 
of mechanical aids in any phase whatever of foundry 
work. 

Basic Consideration 


A foundry being usually a form of commercial 
enterprise, one’s assessment of mechanisation will 
naturally revolve large around the issue: ‘is mechani- 
sation a good business proposition? ” Nevertheless, one 
should not omit a modicum of prior consideration to 
the broad humanitarian aspects. 

There is still a body of responsible opinion that 
objects to mechanisation, in the foundry or elsewhere, 
on the grounds of the tendency for workers to become 
machine-minders instead of craftsmen, involving a less 
satisfying form of human activity for those concerned. 
One must acknowledge an element of validity in this 
argument, but other considerations may be thought to 
outweigh it. 

The shortage of consumer goods and, indeed, of 
the capital goods on which they depend, has made for 
a wider acceptance of an economic truth hitherto far 
from universally grasped—that full employment is not 
necessarily a good thing in itself but needs to be useful 
employment if it is to serve the ultimate aim of im- 
proving the lot of mankind as a whole. There is a 
growing realisation that the provision of all human 
material requirements, from the basic necessities of 
food, clothing and shelter upwards through the varied 
and complex concomitanits of modern civilised exist- 
ence, is an affair not of monetary systems but of 
combining the fruits of the earth, animal. vegetable 
and mineral, with the fruit’s of man’s labour. 


The Modern Concept 


People are also learning the lesson that man’s labour 
is not the abundantly plentiful commodity formerly 
supposed, but something to be applied with the utmost 
economy and efficiency if enough useful things are to 
be produced to go all the way round. Irrespective of 
political allegiances, people recognise far more 
generally than in the past that what looked like a state 
of plenty was fictitious to the extent that many were 
unable. because of poverty, to claim their share. 

Political views may lead one to lay some of the 
blame for present difficulties in some particular direc- 
tion; yet the conclusion is inescapable that, to meet 
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the new conception—common to all shades of political 
thought—of a fairer share all round of the world’s 
sood things and of the leisure in which to enjoy them, 
productivity has to be greater than ever before. This 
cogent consideration must surely point, as a principle, 
to the maximum exploitation, in the foundry as else- 
where, of mechanisation as an aid to productivity. As 
such, it would be deemed to over-ride natural anxiety 
on artistic and other grounds for the fate of crafts- 
anship. ; 

"* a also be remembered that machines demand 
craftsmanship in excelsis for their creation and that 
they are no less a substitute for hard physical labour 
than for craftsmanship. Indeed, this latter point. is 
of special importance in the foundry industry, which 
all will agree is far from the least sufferer from the 
shortage of industrial workers. Without going too 
deeply into the controversial topic of what the reason 
may be. it cannot be doubted as amongst the factors 
that foundry work is strenuous by comparison with 
some other trades. Therefore, to the extent that it 
eases the character of the work, so must mechanisa- 
tion assist the foundry industry’s chances of attracting 
a suitable share of workers to its ranks. 


A Complex Issue 


To be realistic, one must concede that it is rarely 
the case that a foundry has anything so clear-cut to 
decide as whether to mechanise or not. The issue at 
stake is usually much more complex. ; 

First requisite, however, is a precise conception of 
the object in view. A foundry coming into being for 
the express purpose of producing long runs of a 
limited variety of castings, either to meet the needs of 
its owners’ manufacturing interests or by way of 
catering specifically for the requirements of a par- 
ticular class of large-scale commercial user, will have 
no doubt as to its broad attitude towards mechanisa- 
tion. If capital resources are available with which to 
instal a complete mechanical integration of foundry 
equipment applicable to the types of castings to be 
made. the foundry will be assured, subject to the 
necessary technical. management, labour, raw material, 
fuel and power resources, of achieving the highest level 
of efficient and economical production. Whether such 
production will also be economic in relation to the 
capital employed, as distinct from economical in terms 
of production costs, must then depend upon the long- 
term commercial outlook in its particular sphere. 

This point is emphasised because the fact must be 
faced that mechanisation demands capital. For several 
years past. wjth certain fairly short intervals, years 
during which mechanisation has made great strides, 
the foundry industry has experienced a weight of 
demand and an easing of competition such as to 
mitigate some of the anxiety—if that is not too strong 
a word—inseparable from the sinking of large capital 
sums into equipment commercially justified only so 
long as the demand is sustained. 

If this is a point of importance in the case of a 
foundry of the type instanced, an ideal subject for 
the mechanisation principle, what then should be the 
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attitude of foundries whose functions lie in a less 
specialised or even a jobbing field? What balance 
should they strike between favouring mechanisation 
as a means of economical production and of progress. 
on the one hand and tending towards caution in their 
plant investment on the other? Since foundries are of 
so many different types and sizes, from small non- 
ferrous foundries to large steel foundries, amongst 
those whose work has in common, large as well as 
small, that it is for a general market, there can be 
no one answer. 

Certainly, as a general policy, one would say that 
for all except perhaps the very smallest of foundries, 
a certain minimum of mechanisation is appropriate 
even in an essentially jobbing trade. If there were 
such a place as a foundry so far dedicated to jobbing 
work that even the simplest hand-powered moulding 
machine would be unwanted, even there mechanical 
cleaning, fettling, gate-cutting and sand-conditioning, 
on a scale proportionate to the overall volume of work 
going through, would be likely to show a gain in 
efficiency and economy such as to warrant the outlay 
upon plant. 

Under the heading of moulding. it is worth bearing 
in mind that, as accurate costing shows, hand-mould- 
ing on the bench of intricate castings and those gener- 
ally that are light in weight in relation to box space, 
is a more expensive class of work than is often thought. 
Thus, whilst numbers off must be the deciding factor, 
as a principle it is sound policy to apply machine- 
moulding as widely as ever possible to this important 
category of production. 


Applications 


In the case of heavier classes of casting, the com- 
parison between hand-moulding on the floor and, say, 
mechanical ramming by sand-projection methods. is 
less obviously drawn. One sees admirable use made of 
this particular form of mould production and the 
outlay being considerable, its adoption is something 
calling for a most thorough survey of circumstances 


involved in the individual case. Reference has been 
made to this type of mechanised moulding more par- 
ticularly than to any consideration of the larger types 
of moulding-machine, on account of its applicability 
to small numbers off, so often a feature of the heavier 
class of casting work. Obviously, the large and costly 
roll-over machines are a tremendous asset to produc- 
tion where bulk orders for heavy castings are available 
to justify their use. 

Of mechanical handling—truly a subject on its own 
—it is self-evident that mechanical conveyance of 
moulds, cores, sand, etc., is an invaluable aid to 
production. to be recommended as far as ever com- 
mercial and financial considerations plus the character 
of the foundry buildings will permit. 

To sum up, the Author regards mechanisation in 
the foundry as a most important feature of modern 
production, to be applied with full regard to circum- 
stances and to sound financial and commercial as well 
as technical principles. 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel 
Board of Trade Returns for April 


The following tables, 


based on Board of Trade 


returns, give figures of imports and exports of iron and 
steel in April and in the first four months of 1947. 
Figures for one-third of 1938 are given for purposes 


of comparison. 


___ Total Exports of Iron « and Steel 


April, 


Destination. 1947. 


| 


Four 
months 
ended 
April. 





Tons. 
3,428 
518 
406 
149 
1,709 
3,554 


Eire .. a 
Channel Islands 
Malta and Gozo 
Cyprus 

Palestine .. 
British West Africa 
Union of South Africa 
Northern Rhodesia 
Southern Rhodesia 
British East Africa 
British India 


urma ca 

British Malaya 

Ceylon ‘ 

Hong Kong 

Australia. 

New Zealand 

Canada ; 
British West India ‘Tslands 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 
Other British Countries 
Soviet Union 

Finland 

Sweden 

Norway 

Iceland 

Denmark 

Poland F 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

Luxemburg 

France ° 

Switzerland» 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Greece 

Turkey es 
Dutch East Indies 3 
Dutch West India Islands 
Belgian Congo 

Portuguese East Africa 
Syria 

Egypt 

Trag .. 

Tran 

China 

U.S.A. 

Colombia 

Venezuela 

Ecuador 

Peru 

Chile 

Brazil 

Uruguay 

Argentine 


Other Foreign Countries .. 4,301 





Tons. 
19,990 
1,759 
1,521 
820 
14,612 
15,187 








19,798 | 30, 239 





__ Total 147,714 





592,861 | 638,625 





THE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY announces that the present 
issue price of tungsten ores, viz., 115s. per unit WO,, 
is withdrawn, and that any future sales from Ministry 
stocks will be made at prices which will be related 
to current market prices at the time of sale. 


Total Imports of Iron and Steel 





From 


April, 


1947. 
| 


Four 
months 
ended 
April. 





Australia 


Canada 
Other British Countries 
Sweden - 
Norway 
Belgium ‘ 
Luxemburg 

nee 


U.S.A. eee 
Other Foreign Countries .. 


British India 


Tons. 


700 
16,537 
433 
1,018 


74 
4,764 
65 


60 
21,307 
528 


Tons. 
505 
17,307 





Total 


46,156 





Iron ore and concentrates— 
Manganiferous 
Other sorts ‘ . 
Tron and steel, scrap and waste, 
fit only for the — of 
metal . ° 


28,925 


560,563 


35,218 





| 
| 


47,088 
1,973,823 


75,210 


20,761 
1,700,623 


210,734 





Exports of Tron and Steel by Products 





Product. 


April, 
1947. 


Four 
months 
ended 
April. 





Pig-iron i ‘ 
Ferro-alloys, ete.— 
Ferro-tungsten .. 
By and tion ee 
1 other descriptions* . 

Ingots, blooms, billets and slabs . 
Tron bars and rods os 
Sheet and tinplate bars 


Wire rods 
Bright-stee! bars .. 
Other steel bars and rods 
Special steel 

les, shapes and. sections 

Castings and forging: 
Girders, ems, Joists and ‘pillars. . 
Hoop an =. ool 
Plates, xis thick and over son 
Black - 
Black Theets ws 
Galvanised sheets .. 
Tinplates ee 
Tinned sheets 





| 





Terneplates wal 

Decorated tinplates a 

Cast-iron pipes, up to 6- in. dia. - : 
Do., over 6-in.dia. .. ° 

Wrought-iron tubes 

Radiators and central- “heating ‘| 
boilers ~ 

Railway material |: : 


Cable and rope P 

Netting, Sending and mesh 

Other wire manufactures .. "} 

Nails, tacks, ete. .. 

Rivets and washers 

Wood screws " 

Bolts, nuts, and metal screws 

Stoves, grates, etc. (excl. eas) 

Sanitary cisterns 

Fencing material | 

a. ete. | 
“| 
“| 
“| 


Springs edt 
ollow-ware 
All other manufactures 


Tons. 
5,308 


Or 


“ 


17,631 


Tons. 
20,092 





15,318 
11,017 | 
76,216 


1,090 | 
53,681 
20,888 | 
8,317 
4,974 
2,682 
2,573 
2,414 | 
1,334 
7,080 
1,980 


224 
2,093 
2,697 
2/612 
2'340 
17,531 | 
68,573 | 


568 
71,702 





Total ee ; 4 J 


147,714 





592,861 | 


638,625 





* The figures for 1938 are 2 not completely comparable with those for 


subsequent years. 
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Midland Ironfounders’ 
Association 


As Chairman of the Midland Ironfounders’ Asso- 
ciation, Mr. D. Howard Wood, who is also President 
of the Institute of British Foundrymen, presided over 
the annual general meeting of the Association, held on 
May 19 at the Queen’s Hotel, Birmingham. His first 
duty was the sad one of asking members to pay tribute 
to the memory of Mr. A. E. Hurst, who had rendered 
valuable service to the Association as Chairman from 
its inception. 

In the course of what he suggested should be re- 
garded as comments rather than a report on the work 
of the year ending in December last, Mr. Wood re- 
called that, when the Association was formed, twelve 
years ago, it consisted of some 20 firms. To-day there 
were 169 firms. Further, this was the largest area asso- 
ciation in the country. He hardly knew what was 
the equivalent of a “ closed shop” in connection with 
an employers’ Association, but his opinion was that 
the Association should have 100 per cent. member- 
Ship of the foundries within the area. If ever there 
was a time when industry should present a united and 
solid front to the “powers that be,” surely it must 

now. 

During recent months there had been a number of 
developments in connection with the industry. The 
Iron and Steel Board set up by the Government some 
ten months ago had been quite active. Towards the 
end of last year the Chairman of the Board, Sir Archi- 
bald Forbes, met representatives of all local associa- 
tions and put forward various suggestions. One was 
that a committee representing the ironfounding and pig 
iron industries, with which his Board could negotiate, 
should be formed. As a result, the area associations, 
including the Midland Association, nominated five 
representatives and the Pig Iron Purchasers two repre- 
sentatives, to form what was now known as the Steer- 
ing Committee. He understood that since its formation 
the Committee had held almost weekly meetings and 
that it had been in regular contact with the Iron and 


Steel Board. 
Shortages 


In common with industry in general, the foundry 
industry had been severely hampered by shortage of 
power and fuel. He considered that if a little more 
time had been devoted by those responsible, when 
planning prior to the very sudden announcement of 
the cut, the ironfounding industry might have been 
allowed to carry on as an essential industry. It was 
common knowledge that castings were the bottleneck 
throughout the engineering and other industries. His 
calculation, and this had been confirmed, was that 6 
kilowatts of power was all that was required to pro- 
duce a ton of castings, exluding the dressing and finish- 
ing. Had the foundries been allowed to carry on dur- 
ing the three weeks when industry was practically 
closed down, the output obtained would have greatly 
helped towards easing the bottleneck. Due to the 
bottleneck, import licences to bring castings into this 
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country from the Continent had been granted, par. 
ticularly for the automobile industry. 
somewhat ironical, as the automobile industry, as well 
as housing and export requirements, were omitted from 
the recent pig iron priorities announced by the Cabinet, 
His information was that only actual castings, forming 
an integral part of the equipment coming within the 
priorities, would have preference. The pig iron and 
coke left after the requirements of the foundries en. 
gaged on the production of these integral castings had 
been met, might be available for the foundries em. 
ployed on the production of other types of Castings 
such as housing and export requirements, which, up 
till a few weeks ago, were top priorities. How far 
the shortage of pig iron and coke was due to unequal 
distribution he could not say, but one heard of 
foundries being overloaded with these materials, while 
other foundries were working from hand to mouth. 


Recruitment and Training 

Mr. Wood referred to the formation of the West 
Midlands Foundry Advisory Committee, Recruitment 
and Training, which, he said, was actively engaged on 
the promotion of a scheme for the recruitment and 
training of apprentices and trainees for the industry. 
Whether the whole of the labour employed in the 
foundries in the area was used to the best possible 
advantage was a matter which only the executives 
connected with the foundries could say, but it would 
not be sunprising if the Iron and Steel Board looked 
very closely into the point in the near future. 
the C.F.A. Costing Committee’s report, while he had 
not.yet had an opportunity of fully examining it, he 
was confident from his knowledge of the members of 
the Committee responsible that it would be of great 
value to every foundry. 
C.F.A. had drawn up basic conditions of sale. This 
was a great step forward in the interests of the whole 


Sub-Committee of the 


iMany were the anxieties which beset all manufac- 
turers to-day. It was hardly possible to foresee whether 
output could be maintained or even obtained from day 
to day. But they in the foundry industry had en- 
countered and overcome many difficulties in recent 
Possibly that which caused the greatest concern 

was the concentration scheme for foundries which the 
Government endeavoured to force upon the industry 
some four or five years ago. That scheme, largely as 
a result of the activities of the members of the Asso- 
ciation, was successfully upset. 


There would be great 
difficulties in the future. 


They would be greatly eased 
if the Government would take them intg its confidence 
and call them in at the planning stage rather than after 
a policy had been definitely announced. 
The report and accounts were approved, and Mr. 
D. H. Wood was unanimously reappointed Chairman. 
took the opportunity of testifying to 
thought devoted py Mr. Wood to the 
affairs of the Association. 
Three retiring members of the Executive Committee 
were re-elected, and on a ballot vote Major Clifford 
Howl and Mr. H. Darville were appointed to fill 
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Imports and Exports of Iron and Steel 
Par- Board of Trade Returns for April 
a The following tables, based on Board of Trade 
Tom je returns, give figures of imports and exports of iron and 
inet steel in April and in the first four months of 1947. 
nin Figures for one-third of 1938 are given for purposes 
the of comparison. 
and ___ Total Exports of Ironand Steel _ 
en- Four One- 
had Destinati April, months third 
em- estination. 1947. ended of 
ings April. 1938. 
up Tons. Tons. Tons. 
far Eire s 3,428 19,990 18,573 
ual Channe] Islands 518 1,759 2,472 
Wal BF ifaita and Gozo 406 1,521 768 
of Cyprus 149 820 552 
hile Palestine ‘ 1,709 14,612 2,690 
; British West Africa | 3,554 15,187 16,581 
Union of South Africa 12,777 52,520 77,029 
Northern Rhodesia 3 cm 883 2,123 6,858 
Southern Rhodesia ie oan 1,748 6,809 12,071 
British East Africa .| 3,819 8,658 8,644 
Vest I British India : 9,942 34,809 52,892 
lent Burma y | 5,624 15,608 6,171 
0 British M¢ lay a | 1,599 14,091 22,195 
2 & Ceylon “si sa Eo aa 1,207 4,084 8,677 
and Hong Kong Si 2 a 2,503 6,900 7,865 
try, Australia ; ss = ie 1,493 13,161 56,968 
th New Zealand 5,917 | 19,075 43,961 
w° Mm Canada. ee ese 577 | 2,477 | 28,470 
ible I British West India Tslands ‘{} 2,224 11,003 | 14,750 
ives Anglo-Egyptian Sudan iy 1,592 3,759 | 2,763 
uld Other British Countries .. oan 2,325 13,108 5,985 
Soviet Union ; is san 980 1,542 ,450 
ked HP Finland «2 tk: | 8.707 | 12,388} 5,860 
; to Sweden “~ ae 5,361 25,235 } 3,991 
had Norway ar sd oe ae 5,946 17,315 6,758 
Iceland .. a sia =f 629 2,438 | 219 
he & Denmark ae 29,944 | 29,085 
of Poland : 7 se ok 63 163 | 829 
cat Netherlands i“ ..| 11,072 34,735 17,186 
Belgium | 1,195 8,571 | 6,775 
the Luxemburg | 124 556 34 
his rance a 1,516 9,058 | 4,462 
ole Switzerland | 1,804 5,335 927 
Portugal 1,216 5,867 2,571 
Spain vs ee - a 263 1,844 2,588 
‘ace Italy i ite i ee 1,152 2,345 1,713 
her Greece ; ie # ¥ 497 | 5,683 584 
Turkey ig 766 5,257 4,586 
Jay Dutch Bast Indies’ 880 4.814 9,102 
en- Dutch West India Islands 261 3,067 821 
ent Belgian Congo 10 691 101 
Portuguese East Africa | 264 1,297 4,740 
em Syria | 20 1,054 | 869 
the Egypt | 2,057 14,174 11,470 
try Iraq .. 3,751 20,311 15 
Y Iran 2,044 18,040 36,793 
as China 4,451 13,209 7,503 
S0- U.S.A. 350 4,878 729 
eat Colombia e i ey 749 2,773 1,274 
ed Venezuela .. se - ba 721 8,787 1,558 
5 ® Ecuador Re: os 436 1,638 531 
nce Peru 661 1,819 1,010 
her Chil 753 | 2,618 2,098 
S Brazil 1,928 | 12,301 | 5,668 
Uruguay 1,598 3,819 | 2,529 
Mir. Argentine 12,329 28,928 | 26,452 
an. Other Forei ign Countries 4,301 19,798 | 30,239 
to & Total 147,714 | 592,861 | 638,625 
the pers 
' [HE MINISTRY OF SUPPLY announces that the present 
rd issue price of tungsten ores, viz., 115s. per unit WO,, 
‘ill is withdrawn, and that any future sales from Ministry 





stocks will be made at prices which will be related 
to current market prices at the time of sale. 
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Total Imports of Iron and Steel 












































Tonths third 
April, mont! 
peor 1947. ended of 
April. 1938. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
British India im oe be -- 505 51,878 
Australia .. +3 a | 700 17,307 12 
Canada ee | 16,537 60,672 39,125 
Other ‘British’ Countries <! re 433 1,144 1,866 
Sweden ae sa is | 1,018 3,173 29,932 
Norway ‘ 744 7,491 11,258 
Belgium - 4,764 10,111 91,227 
Luxemburg 65 1,238 19,534 
nee BS ; 60 814 85,782 
U.S.A. oe os ae 21,307 71,978 66,89 
Other Foreign Countries .. 528 6,397 50,580 
Total 46,156 180,830 448,090 
Iron ore and concentrates— 
—— 28,925 47,088 20,761 
Other sorts ai 560,563 | 1,973,823 | 1,700,623 
Iron and steel, scrap and waste, 
fit only for the secovery of | 
metal. . 35,218 | 75,210 | 210,734 
Exports of Tron and Steel by Products 
Four 
One- 
7 April, months 
Product. 1947. ended | ophitd. 
April. ‘ 
Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Pig-iron . 5,308 20,092 31,314 
Ferro-alloys, etc.— 
Ferro-tungsten .. 121 | 231 172 
Spiegelelsen and ferro-manganese| 28 | 7,004 1,732 
All other descriptions® . . 64 243 | 349 
Ingots, blooms, billets and slabs . 339 | 1,199 | 3,248 
Iron bars and rods na 374 | 1,407] 1,066 
Sheet and tinplate bars — _ | 4,127 
ire rods ve ‘ | 104 946 | 1,060 
Bright-steel bars .. . | 2,432 9,316 2,196 
Other steel bars and rods" 11,958 49,662 34,000 
Special steel 1,456 5,502 1,644 
Angles, a and ‘sections 10,057 34,183 22,291 
Castings and forging; 345 1,312 53 
Girders, —. joists and ‘pillars. . 2,528 9,828 11,157 
Hoop and ~— 3,753 12,983 12,459 
Plates, 4 in. ti =e and over 11,904 45,720 43,653 
Black plates we 1,654 | 8,528 4,846 
Black sheets 4,035 | 3,907 21,170 
Galvanised sheets - 6,579 16,999 48,97 
Tinplates . 11,251 46,236 106,436 
Tinned sheets oe 15 94: 470 
Terneplates wlll 40 231 1,442 
Decorated tinplates | ‘i 6 750 1,456 
Cast-iron pipes, up to 6- in. dia. - | 3,465 15,318 16,309 
Do., over 6-in. dia. . ool 2,526 11,017 | 14,321 
Wrought-iron tubes 15,695 76,216 73,324 
Radiators and central- “heating ‘| 
boile a 4 263 1,090 | 1,343 
Railway material a 15,618 53,681 52,718 
Wire - - 5,519 20,888 | 18,304 
Cable and rope . |” | 2.003 8,317 | 5,467 
Netting, fencing and mesh 1,548 4.974 | 3,130 
Other wire manufactures . . 582 2,682 | 1,224 
Nails, tacks, ete. .. 514 2,573 | 1,269 
Rivets and washers 573 2,414 | 2,845 
Wood screws 268 1,334 837 
Bolts, nuts, and metal screws 1,486 7,080 5,858 
Stoves, grates, etc. (excl. gas) 589 1,980 2,335 
Sanitary cisterns .. 40 224 937 
Fencing material 586 2,093 1,710 
Soden, ete. 599 2,697 2,112 
aye 556 2,612 2,097 
Springs ie 646 2,340 1,310 
ollow-ware 2,517 17,531 3,568 
All other manufactures 17, 631 68,573 71,702 
Total 147,714 592,861 688,625 














* The figures for 1938 are 2 not completely comparable with those for 


subsequent years. 






Time and Motion Study 
Attitude of the Craft Unions 


The craft unions, whose membership includes over 
300,000 of the most highly skilled operatives in a wide 
variety of industries, have defined their attitude to the 
time and motion study of industrial processes in a special 
report, which suggests that full advantage should be 
taken of this technique in order to increase produc- 
tion and lessen fatigue, but proposes that it should be 
employed in consultation with the trade unions in 
order to avoid suspicions of exploitation. The report 
states :— 

Motion and time studies comprise two distinct, 
though closely related, functions. In theory, or in war- 
time urgency, it might be held that motion study had 
no connection with time study; but under peacetime 
conditions, motion study often becomes the basis of 
time study and in those circumstances cannot be 
divorced from it. Wartime experience has indicated 
that motion study is more easily applicable to light 
industries, particularly where repetitive or mass-pro- 
duction methods are employed. In other industries, 
particularly in the heavy industries, e.g., mining, the 
work and the method of attack constantly varies, and 
does not, therefore, lend itself so easily to anything 
in the nature of motion study. 

Time study is reputed to determine the period of 
time that an average worker should require to perform 
an operation, working at normal speed under set con- 
ditions, for the purpose of establishing such standard 
time as a basis for paying workers according to their 
output. It also assesses contingencies which occur 
during the performance of a job which should be paid 
for in addition to the rate allowed for the job itself. 
The trade-union view on this question of timing in 
connection with wage fixing is that an agreed hourly 
or weekly wage should be guaranteed and piece-work 
prices fixed so as to enable a worker of average ability 
to earn a given percentage above the hourly or weekly 
day-time wage. This wage is a matter for negotiation 
with the employer by the trade-union official acting on 
behalf of the worker. 


Opposition and Suspicion 


Generally speaking, workers seem to regard with 
suspicion, any attempt to impose either motion or time 
studies, though in the case of motion study, when its 
introduction is made with the consultation and approval 
of the trade-union representatives, the workers’ fears 
of exploitation are removed; but there is a great volume 
of opinion against the practice of time study. Much 
ef this is based upon adverse practical experience 
which suggests that much of the time and cost of time 
study methods and personnel is wasteful and unneces- 
sary. But there is a minority opinion which is less 
severe and this is entirely conditional upon joint con- 
sultations between management and workers’ repre- 
sentatives. Where there is confidence in ability to solve 
industrial problems by the management, the workers 
and their trade-union representatives, there are not 
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many reasons for extraneous assistance from time study 
experts. 

Where the application of scientific methods of pro. 
duction can be proved to be of advantage, not only in 
the rebuilding of our export trade, but also to industry 
generally and to the workers employed, in the opinion 
of the Committee, they should be welcomed. So far 
as motion and time study schemes are concerned, if 
it is necessary to introduce them at all, it is of the 
utmost importance thaf the workers and their trade- 
union representatives should be consulted at all stages, 
The job of the trade union official, who has intimate 
knowledge of the machinery, materials and tools used, 
will be to see that no attempt is made to exploit the 
workers, or to turn them into machines, and further, 
that they shall receive their fair proportion of any 
advantage gained. The prospect of lasting good results, 
not only to the employer and workers, but also to 
the trade of the country, will then be assured. 


Research in Sheffield Industry 


One-day Conference 


On Thursday, June 5, a one-day conference on indus- 
trial research and its significance to the industries of 
Sheffield will be held in the Royal Victoria Hotel, 


Sheffield. 
Sir Walter Benton Jones, Bt., 


on “Research and National Recovery.” Dr. G 


Jones will trace the growth and development of Shef- 
field industries, and Prof. R. J. Sarjant will speak on 
industrial problems in the area and their solution by 


research. 


Lt.-Col. Lord Dudley Gordon, past-president of the 
F.B.1., will preside at the afternoon session, when Dr. 
W. J. Rees will describe the research facilities offered by 
Sheffield research organisations, and Dr. F. L. Lea, 
the means by which the smaller firm can keep in touch 
There will be 
a general discussion following the morning and after- 
noon sessions of the conference, at the end of which 
Sir Charles Goodeve, Director of the British Iron and 


with research activities of concern to it. 


Steel Research Association, will sum up. 


This conference is the third of a series being organised 
by the F.B.I. following the successful two-day national 
Information on the 
conference can be obtained from the F.B.I. Sheffield 
Office (2, Wharncliffe Villas, Sunny Bank, Sheffield, 10), 
or from the F.B.I. Industrial Research Secretariat, 21, 


conference in London a year ago. 


Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 





THE OFFICIAL FIGURES for the record-breaking attend- 
Te- 
cently, show that there were 16,710 foreign buyers 
and a total attendance of more than 500,000. The com- 
parative figures for 1939 were 6,287 and 340,000 respec- 


ances at the British Industries Fair, which ended 


tively. 
















will be chairman of 
the morning session, when Sir William Larke, chairman 
of the F.B.I. Industrial Research Committee, will speak 

P. 
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News in Brief 


A START HAS BEEN MADE on additions to the New- 
town + Hebburn, of A. Reyrolle & Company, 
Limited. 


FLAME HARDENERS, LIMITED, have taken new pre- 
mises to be known as Shorter Works, Bailey Lane, 
Sheffield, 1. 


SEVENTY FOUNDRYMEN Of British Columbia have 
petitioned the American Foundrymen’s Association for 
permission to organise a local chapter. 


THE COLSTON JRONWORKS, Auchincairn Road, 
Bishopsbriggs, has commenced production of light cast- 
ings and has applied for ground to extend. 


THE NEW STEELFOUNDRY built during the war has 
been reorganised and is now working to full capacity, 
states the annual report of Hopkinsons, Limited, Hud- 
dersfield. 


MIDDLESBROUGH TOWN CouNcIL has accepted the 
tender of Ashmore Benson Pease & Company, Limited, 
Stockton, for the erection of a new purifying plant at 
the Corporation Gasworks. 


LINDSAY’S PADDINGTON IRON WorkKS, LIMITED, is being 
wound up. Mr. A. W. Hunter, 185-188, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1, is the liquidator. A committee of in- 
spection has also been appointed. 


LEADING FIRMS on the North-East Coast have con- 
tributed towards the cost of machinery which has been 
installed in the metallurgical department of King’s Col- 
lege, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. The plant has cost £20,000. 


ASSOCIATED ENGINEERING HOLDINGS, LIMITED, has 
been registered as a private company with a nominal 
capital of £100 in 5s. shares. Its object is to acquire 
all or part of the issued share capitals of the British 
Piston Ring Company, Hepworth & Grandage. 
Limited, and Wellworthy Piston Rings, Limited. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT for 1946 of John Summers & 
Sons, Limited, states that the increased trading profit is 
attributable to a number of factors, including record de- 
liveries from the Shotton Works, the increased volume of 
production of certain subsidiary companies, and the re- 
duction or elimination of certain wartime expenditure. 
The new cold-reduction plant came into operation to- 
wards the end of the year and is showing substantial 
savings. It is hoped that further new finishing equip- 
ment will come into operation during the current year. 


THE MINISTRY OF LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE 
announces that the last general business courses under 
the Business Training Scheme will be those starting in 
September, 1947. They will provide only a limited 
number of places and will, if necessary, be reserved for 
suitable applicants who have claims to such courses 
on grounds of age and length of war service. Only 


students who obtain a place in one of these courses 
will qualify for financial assistance in taking a specialised 
course, i.e., further training at executive level in a 
business. 
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D. M. STEVENSON & COMPANY, LIMITED, iron, steel 
and scrap metal merchants and exporters, etc., of Glas- 
gow, are seeking court confirmation of capital reduction 
resolutions which have been passed. The plan is to 
reduce the capital from £130,000 to £80,000 by return- 
ing to holders of the 100,000 issued £1 ordinary shares 
the sum of 10s. per share, as being in excess of needs, 
and reducing the nominal amount of each share 
£1 to 10s. On the reduction being confirmed the 
capital will be increased to £130,000 by the creation of 
100,000 10s. ordinary shares. 

FALKIRK TOWN COUNCIL has decided to make repre- 
sentations to the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
three local Members of Parliament following a special 
meeting at which they considered the implications 
of the reimposition of purchase tax on gas and elec- 
trical appliances as applied to local industry. It was 
felt that the tax would possibly mean that production 
in the light-castings industry would be geared down, 
and, when workers had become redundant, they would 
get employment in other industries and it would be 
difficult to get them to return to the foundries. 

ErIFo, LIMITED, a new foundry, is being estab- 
lished at Manor Road, Erith, by Mr. S. D. Hutchison 
and Mr. P. D. Pincott (managing director). There 
will be about 12,000 sq. ft. of floor space for the 
manufacture of mainly high-duty iron castings. About 
half the floor space will be devoted to pneumatic 
machine moulding, using boxes up to 40 in. x 30 in., 
the balance to hand moulding assisted by a Sand- 
slinger. A production of 50 tons of castings per week 
is envisaged with 10-cwt. jobs as the upper limit. 
A pattern shop is to be installed and operations should 
start in June. 

Mr. J. M. Storey, managing director of Dewrance 
& Company, Limited, in his presidential address at the 
summer convention of the British Valve Manufacturers’ 
Association at Harrogate, described the conditions 
which he found during his recent visit to the United 
States, Spain and Portugal. He found much industrial 
activity in the United States, and expected to find pro- 
duction methods much in advance of those employed 
here, but this was the exception, although special- 
purpose machinery was in greater evidence than in 
this country. In the Iberian Peninsula Mr. Storey 
found great potential capacity for industrialisation, the 
development of which was being handicapped through 
the shortage of dollars and sterling. 


Contracts Open 


Any date given is the latest on which tenders will be 
accepted. The address is that from which forms of tender 
may be obtained. 

Belfast, June 2—Supply of cast-iron gullies and 
gully grates, for the Town Council. The City Sur- 
veyor’s Department (Room 84), City Hall, Belfast. 

London, W., June 12—Supply and erection of ap- 
prox. 34 tons of wrought-iron railings for the Metro- 
politan Borough of Hammersmith. The Borough Engi- 
neer and Surveyor, Town Hall, King Street, Hammer- 
smith, London, W.6. 























Personal 


Dr. O. R. J. LEE has resigned his position of cast- 
ings research manager with ‘the British Non-ferrous 
Meials Research Association. He’ is joining the firm 
of Personnel Administration, London. 


Mr. Jack Hicut, on relinquishing his position as 
European Editor of the “Iron Age” to return to his 
headquarters in New York, was the. recipient of a 
souvenir illuminated address carrying the signatures of 
all the members of the staff of Industrial Newspapers, 
Limited. 

Mr. C. S. Git has been re-elected for a further 
term of office as president of the Tees-Side Chamber 
of Commerce. Mr. Gill, who is chairman of ‘the North 
East Coast Steel Founders’ Association, is) managing 
director of Davy United Roll Foundry, Limited, 
Billingham. 

Mr. J. LUMSDEN has resigned from his position as 
assistant director of the Chrome Ore, Magnesite and 
Wolfram, and Foundry Bonding Materials Sections of 
the Ministry of Supply in order to take up an appoint- 
ment with J. B. MacDermott, Limited, of 40, West 
Nile Street, Glasgow, as manager of a new foundry 
supplies department. 


Mr. N. P. NEwMan, J.P., who has been nominated 
junior vice-president of the Institute of British Foundry- 
‘men for 1947-48, is managing director of Newman, 
Hender & Company, Limited, Woodchester, Glos, and 
a director of N. H. Engineering, Limited, Trowbridge, 
Wilts. He is vice-president of the National Iron- 
founders Employers’ Federation and a member of 


Council of the Association of Brass and Bronze 
Founders. 


Mr. R. B. TEMPLETON, junior vice-president of the 
Institute of British Foundrymen for the year 1946-47, 
has been nominated by the Council of the Institute 
for the senior vice-presidency, 1947-48. Mr. Templeton 
served an engineering apprenticeship with the Great 
Western Railway Company, at Cardiff, and subse- 
quently underwent training in electrical engineering 
at power stations in the same city. He saw service in 
the 1914-18 war in Gallipoli, Mesopotamia, and India, 
and after demobilisation he joined Burn & Company, 
of Calcutta, being for a period of 10 years in charge 
of iron-ore mines and other works. After leaving India 
in 1929, Mr. Templeton joined the Ealing Park 
Foundry Company, Limited, of which he is now manag- 
ing director. 


Mr. P. H. WiLsoNn, who has been nominated as 
president of the Institute of British Foundrymen for 
the year 1947-48, has for more than 30 years been 
a prominent figure in the foundry trade and is particu- 
larly well known for his pioneer work in the applica- 
tion of the principle of centrifugal casting to the 
manufacture of cast-iron pipes. He was also respon- 
sible. for the design and introduction of the flexible 
pipe joint which bears his name. During the war 
period he was largely responsible. for the design and 
operation of one of the largest plants erected. in this 
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country for the mass production of steel bombs, for 
which work he was in 1943 awarded the O.B.E. He 
served his apprenticeship with the Whessoe Foundry 
Company, Limited, Darlington, and with Markham & 
Company, Limited, Chesterfield. After spending some 
time at the Widnes Foundry as castings inspector for 
the Liverpool Corporation Waterworks, he was em- 
ployed for several years by James Oakes & Company, 
Alfreton Ironworks, as works superintendent. He was 
then appointed works manager and engineer by the 
Staveley Coal & Iron Company, Limited, near Chester- 
field, which position he held for eight years. He r- 
signed this post in June, 1919, to take up the position 





_ of foundry general manager with the Stanton Iron- 


works Company, Limited, with which firm he has since 
remained. In June, 1940, he became assistant manag- 
ing director (technical), and occupied this position until 
December, 1943, when he was appointed to his present 
position of deputy managing director. 





Obituary 


Mr. RENNIE ANGLEZARK RICHARDSON, joint manag- 
ing director of the Universal Asbestos Manufacturing 
Company, Limited, has died at Watford. 

Mr. EDGAR ANDREW BOLTON, chairman and joint 
managing director of Bolton’s Superheater & Pipe- 
works, Limited, Stockport, died on May 19, aged 49, 

Mr. A. R. WILLIAMSON, a formér director and secre- 
tary of the Crane Foundry Company, Limited, Horse- 
ley Fields, Wolverhampton, with which company he 
oes associated for 55 years, has died at the age 
o : 

Mr. JAMES FREwW, whose death has occurred at 
Castle Strathaven, Lanarkshire, at the age of 90, was 
a son of the late John Frew, who, early in the 19th 
century, with his three brothers, established the iron- 
foundry business of John Frew & Company, now 
known as Fullwood Foundry Company, Limited, in 
Burnbank Road, Hamilton. 





New Patents 


The following list of Patent Specifications accepted has 
been taken from the “ Official Journal (Patent).” Printed 
copies of the full Specifications are obtainable from the 
Patent Office, 25, Southampton Buildings, London, W.C.2, price 


ls. each. 

586,818 BIRMINGHAM ALUMINIUM CASTING (1903), 
COMPANY, LIMITED, and FENN, A. P. Hollow-ware. 

586,832 Livsey, D. M. (LANKHorRST, A.). Rustproof- 
ing of iron and steel. 

586,895 MuREx, LIMITED,, and MILLER, G. L. Manu- 
facture of sintered metal products. 

586,911 BtsHop, G. H. Manufacture of alloy-steel 
plates. 

587,078 WiILD-BARFIELD ELECTRIC FURNACES, LIMITED, 
and GrENE, G. H. S. Salt-bath furnaces. 

587,103 BUTTERLEY CoMPANy, LIMITED, and Hook, 
E. C. Rotary metal purifying furnaces. 

587,117 Sutron, H., THompson, J., BriMELow, E. I, 
_ Air, SECRETARY OF STATE FOR. Aluminium 

alloys. 
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THE MODERN 
PIG 





IF YOU WANT... 
clean iron, free from 
sand, free from sows 
... uniform analysis... 
convenient size...easy 
handling... specify 
STANTON 
MACHINE CAST : 
PIG IRON 


SPECIFICATION 

WEIGHT . ‘ - + 80-90 Ibs. 
Length . ‘ - «+ 22 inches 
Width 3 ‘ . . 8 inches 
Thickness . a - 32 inches 
(at notch 24 inches). 


Made in our well-known 
STANTON, HOLWELL & RIXONS BRANDS 


THE STANTON IRONWORKS COMPANY LIMITED NEAR NOTTINGHAM 
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New Trade Marks 


The following applications to register trade marks appear 
in the “ Trade Marke Journal” sl 


““DENCAS”—Common metal alloys. 
LiMiTED, 14, Berkeley Street, London, W.1. 

“ UNILEK ”"—Welding apparatus. BERTRAND TURNER, 
23, Iverna Gardens, Kensington, London, W.8. 

“* FREDA ”’—Metal fireguards. ALLCOCK MANUFACTUR- 
ING CoMPANY, 4-8, Argyle Street, Birkenhead, Ches. 

“* HANLO ”—Pipes and tubes, etc. LOovELL & HANSON, 
LIMITED, 181, Wolverhampton Street, Dudley, Worcs. 

“ AiRES "—Domestic hollow-ware. VICTORIA METAL 
SPINNING COMPANY, LIMITED, 23, Victoria Road, 
Leeds, 11. 

“A Marcyn Propuct” (DEVICE)—Vices. J. EVANS & 
Son (PORTSMOUTH), LIMITED, Marcyn Works, 143, Gold- 
smith Avenue, Portsmouth. 

“ TRUSTFUL ENGLAND” AND CIRCULAR DEVICE—Metal 
articles, etc. TRUSTFUL Propucts, LimiTED, 100, St. 
Martin’s Lane, London, W.C.2. 

“* RAINAUL "—Lighting, heating, and water-supply in- 
Stallations, etc. RAINWATER CASTINGS, LIMITED, Mar- 
garet Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

“ Potty ’—Castings made of metal alloys. M. R. 
CRAWFORD & CoMPANY (GLASGOW), LIMITED, Block 8, 
Hillington Road, Glasgow, S.W.2. 

“ LINER "—Concrete mixing machines, etc. THE 
LINER CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY, Glasshouse 
Bridge, City Road, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 6. 

“THESEUS” and “ PHasus ”*—Internal-combustion 
engines and gas turbines. BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY, 
LimiTeD, Filton House, Gloucester Road, Bristol. 

“ Avery "—Apparatus employing applied stresses or 
strains for testing materials. W. & T. Avery, LimiTep, 
Soho Foundry, Foundry Lane, Smethwick, Staffs. 

“* SCREENARATOR ”—Machines for screening moulding 
sand. BEARDSLEY & PIPER COMPANY, c/o Frank B. 
Dehn & Company, 103, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 

“Tux "—Electrical apparatus and instruments and 
electronic apparatus. TRUvox ENGINEERING COMPANY, 
LimiteD, Truvox House, Exhibition Grounds, Wembley. 

“* ANOGLAZE”’—Unwrought and partly wrought 
metals and alloys. RUSHTON ORGANISATION, LIMITED, 
173, Clarence Gate Gardens, Glentworth Street, Lon- 
don, N.W.1. 

““ BROADSTEL ”’—Manhole covers, foundry moulds, 
gratings, and rolled and cast building materials. BroaD 
& ComPANy, LimiTep, 4, South Wharf, Paddington, 
London, W.2. 

CIRCLE AND TRIANGLE (DEVICE)—Common metal and 
common-metal alloys. THOMAS BOLTON & SONS, 
LIMITED, Mersey Copper Works, Hutchinson Street, 
Widnes, Lancs. 

* Enrox ”—Electric arc-welding apparatus and elec- 
tric resistance-welding apparatus. ENGLISH ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, LIMITED, Queen’s House, 28, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. 

“ Mosaik ”—Hearths (being industrial furnace beds), 
and dampers for industrial furnaces. AKTIEBOLAGET 
KANTHAL, c/o Marks & Clerk, 57/58, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, London, W.C.2. 


DUALLOoysS, 
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“PG Lrp” wITHIN ciRCLE—Gauges and optical 
measuring instruments and apparatus. PRECISION GRIND 
ING, LIMITED, Precision Works, Mill Green Road 
Mitcham Junction, Surrey. 

“TH” (MONOGRAM _ DEVICE)—Internal-combustion 
engines. INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY, ¢/0 
Urquhart-Dykes & Lord, Maxwell House, 11, Arundel 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.2. 

“ BesTEC “ —Metai cutting and working machinery, 
tools, moulding machines, etc. British ENGINEERS 
SMALL TooLs & EQUIPMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, Bucking- 
ham House Buckingham Street, Adelphi, London, 

















































New Companies 


(“ Limited” is understood. Figures indicate capital. 
Names are of directors unless otherwise stated. Information 
utes” by Jordan & Sons, 116, Chancery Lane, London, 







Cowards (Engineers), Stoke Gifford, near Bristol— 
£10,000. D. C. Coward. 


Metal Union (Plant), 96, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1—£10,000. H. Roth. 


Lancashire Patternmakers, Station Road, St. Helens 
—£1,000. J. F. Gist and J. Gale. 


Harmijen Machine Company—£4,000. L. M. Dunn, 
E. J. Shirley and E. Stather-Dunn. 


Noble & Slater, West Parade, Rhyl—Engineers, etc. 
£3,000. G. Noble and A. J. Slater. 


Herculite, 34, Market Place, Long Eaton—Manufac- 
turers of metals, alloys, etc. £2,000. 


Leicester Foundry Company, Blaby Road, Glen 
Parva, S. Wigston, nr. Leicester—£1,000. 


Perseverance Foundry Company, Grange Road, 



















Batley, Yorks—£7,500. A. C. Robinson and J 
Curran. 
Aelion & Franses, 39-40, Farringdon Street, London, 





E.C.4—Dealers in metals, machinery, etc. 
L. L. Aelion. 


J. T. & F. Frost & Company, Park Street, Oldbury, 
near Birmingham—Engineers, etc. £1,000. J. T. and 
F, I. V. Frost. 


J. Jas. Peters, 247, Old Chester Road, Birkenhead— 
Engineers, etc. £4,000. J. J., E., A. S. and M. Peters, 
and J. E. Booker. 

C. & N. (Artificers), 80b, St. Alban’s Road, Watford 
—General engineers, etc. £1,000. A. J. Nurton, J. H. 
Gower, and D. R. Crisp. 


Yolland Engineering Company, The Docks, Milford 
Haven—Shipbuilders. £8,000. J., J. L., T. S. and R. 
Yolland, and W. K. Kerr. 

Tartan Manufacturing Company—Manuvfacturers of 
machine tools, machinery, etc. £1,000. S. Williams, 
Fermoy, St. James, Iver, Bucks. 

Barnes Aluminium & Bronze mer 11-1la, The 
Terrace, Barnes, London, S.W.13—£25,000. E. A., 

R. E. J., E. and M. E. Endacott. 


£15,000. 
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etc. The advantages of insulation A N every siding, at every pit head and at all fuel depots, the 

contents of certain trucks and tanks are doomed to produce 
nothing except HEAT LOSSES. There are still many heat-genera- 
| ting plants of every kind which allow needless dissipation of heat. 
ilen @®Working Heat Normally, this is merely bad business—today the continuance of 
attained in less time. this WASTE opposes vital national interests. Waste could be 


include :— 


@ Conservation of Fuel. 


¥ @More Even Heat ‘topped in many instances by the efficient use of insulation. 
Distribution. THe requirements of every industry are covered by the G.R. 
ion, ** Amberlite ” range of insulating bricks, large quantities of which 
00, @ Improved Control are available from stock. “G.R.” insulation specialists are at 
of Temperature. the service of users to assist in the choice of materials. 
ry, 


and Efficient insulation can permit 
greater output—lower produc- 
tion costs—improved furnace 

d— control and better operating 
conditions. 

ers, Te 


HEAT-GENERATING PLANTS IN EVERY INDUSTRY 


wth AMBERLITE 


General Refractories Ltd 


Head Office: Genefax House, Sheffield 10 
Telephone 31113 (6 lines) 


FIREBRICKS =~ BASIC BRICKS ACID-PROOF MATERIALS CEMENTS 
PLAS wee INSULATION ~*~ SILICA BRICKS ° ILLIMANITE SANDS 
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Raw Material Markets 
Iron and Steel 


Foundries without exception are heavily committed. 
In many instances the labour problem has. been eased, 
but against this the foundries have increased anxieties 
in connection with the supply of raw materials. The 
position has certainly deteriorated in recent weeks, and 
the prospects for the immediate future are not too 
bright. Every foundry is experiencing difficulty in 
obtaining all the pig-iron required, and there are com- 
plaints in many quarters that users have trouble in 
procuring even the reduced quantities of iron which 
have been licensed to them—and licences are only valid 
for two months. This position obtains not only in the 
light foundry jndustry, using high-phosphorus pig-iron, 
but also in the general engineering and jobbing 
foundries, where low- and medium-phosphorus irons, 
refined iron, and hematite are used. 

Jt has been indicated that there will be possibly a 
10 per cent. reduction in the amount of coke licensed 

. for the remainder of the year, based on the tonnage 
foundries have been receiving in the last six months. 
Fortunately, supplies of coke coming through are up 
to the quota quantities, and there is little interruption 
to the flow. There is, however, interference with the 
flow of pig-iron and scrap because of the wagon 
shortage. Large supplies of scrap are necessary, both 
cast iron and steel, and here stringency has been 
apparent for some weeks, though it is thought that the 
position can be remedied. Considerably larger supplies 


of scrap are wanted by the foundries, because they are 
using a greater percentage of scrap in view of the 
shortage of pig-iron. 

Foundries .are now stocking supplies of limestone 


and ganister for next winter. There is no question of 
their having reserve stocks of either coke or pig-iron, 
and hand-to-mouth existence is most probable. The 
engineering foundries have no difficulty in getting their 
requirements of ferro-alloys, and firebricks can be 
secured at reasonable notice. 

It is hoped that the efforts of the Control to secure 
additional supplies of semis from abroad will be 
successful; otherwise, the re-rollers of bars, strip and 
light and special sections will be- working indefinitely 
at less than capacity, whereas they have sufficient 
orders on hand to warrant maximum production for 
many months to come. There are small supplies of 
semis coming through from Belgium and elsewhere, 
and considerable tonnages of semis are being produced 
here, but the quantities going to the re-rollers are far 
short of requirements. The position in regard to sheet 
bars is better than that for billets, but even so the 
sheet makers are becoming anxious. They, too, are 
heavily committed for several periods ahead on sheets 
of all grades. The sheet bar makers now find a ready 
market for any defects or crops, and billet makers, 
too, find ready acceptance among the re-rollers for 
defective billets, double-sawn crops, or any other type 
of raw material which may be put to use. 
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All the steelworks are inundated with demands from 
consumers, and it is out of the question for them to 
satisfy all requirements. They are, of course, giving 
first place to the Government’s priority classes, which 
take a considerable percentage of the output, but even 
consumers in the priority classes are finding it difficult 
to get additional orders placed. For instance, the 
makers of arches, light rails, props, etc., have as much 
work on their books as they can accomplish this year, 


yet collieries everywhere are asking for additional 
quantities. 


All special steels are in demand, makers of spring 
steels and stainless steel being particularly pressed for 
supplies. It is reported that owing to the difficulty in 
getting adequate supplies of joists and sections, some 
structural engineers cannot operate fully, and many 
of them are extremely anxious about the position. Rail 
and wire mill outputs are fully absorbed. Makers of 
strip. black and bright, are well booked, but are suffer- 
ing from a lack of raw material. 





Non-ferrous Metals 


Imports of copper ore, etc., into the United States 
during March amounted to 7,197 short tons, making 
18,544 tons for the first quarter of 1947. The total 
quantity of blister imported (copper content) was 
13,691 short tons, bringing the aggregate for the Janu- 
ary to March period to 34,508 tons. Refined copper 
imports were 7,160 short tons, a total of 20,682 tons for 
the first three months of the year. The copper content 
of old and scrap metal imports totalled 79 short tons, 
263 short tons for the first quarter of this year, while 
the copper content of brass scrap imported was 2,527 


short tons, bringing the total for the first three months 


of 1947 to 21,176 short tons. 


In the United Kingdom, the details of April copper 
consumption, issued by the British Non-ferrous Metals 
Federation, show little change from normal, and 
activity seems to be well maintained. 


The international scarcity of lead supplies is still in 
evidence. The situation is also aggravated, as far as 
users are concerned, by the fact that an appreciable 
portion of the world’s surplus of export lead is having 


to be paid for in dollars, of which there is a growing 
shortage. 


Although Bolivian exports of tin for the first quarter 
of 1947 totalled 5,737 tons, compared with 9,650 tons 
for the corresponding period of 1946, it is believed 
that owing to the suspension of shipments in the 
earlier part of the year, due to a delay in the settlement 
of price negotiations with the United States, exports 
were well below actual production figures. Consequently, 
figures for later months will probably show an appreci- 
able increase. It is reported that tin from Banka is 
available at £451 per ton, f.0.b. Rotterdam, while offers 
of Belgian tin have recently been made at £452 10s. 
per ton, f.o.b. Antwerp. 





